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MR. H. G. WELLS'S "MODERN RELIGION'' 



WALTER F. ADENEY, D.D. 

Author of History of the Greek and Eastern Churches," The New Testament 

Doctrine of Christ," The Christian Conception of God," etc. 



Mr. H. G. Wells does not claim to be 
a theologian; but when he discourses on 
theology he commands an audience that 
the most popular preacher might well 
covet. All his works reveal the master 
of a lucid and forcible style, some of 
them exhibit a brilliant and daring 
imagination unequaled in any con- 
temporary writer, and his more recent 
books have sounded a note of moral 
earnestness that justly challenges atten- 
tion. It is true that in God the Invisible 
King the hand of the amateur is betrayed 
when ancient gnostic speculations are 
solemnly presented to us as novel dis- 
coveries and wild guesses are confidently 
displayed as just the common-sense con- 
victions of the modern mind. But the 
crudity and dogmatism of all this need 
not trouble the reader who realizes the 
deep sincerity of the book. Besides, as 
a confession of faith it has a certain 
ingenuousness that almost precludes 
criticism. When a man links his arm 
in yours and says, "This and that I 
believe from the bottom of my heart," 
it would be brutal to take on the air of 
the superior person and discount the 
importance of his personal confidences. 
We have too few heart-to-heart talks to 
be able to treat one lightly when it is 
offered us. 

The fundamental fact about this book 
is that it proclaims a reawakened sense 
of the real existence and active presence 
of a personal God in human life. Once 



again we are reminded that nothing is 
so important as that habit of mind which 
Brother Laurence calls "The Practice 
of the Presence of God." For instance, 
we read (pp. 15, 16): 

God comes we know not whence, into 
the conflict of life. He works in men and 
through men. He is a spirit, a single spirit, 
and a single person; he has begun and he 
will never end. He is the immortal part 
and leader of mankind. He has motives, 
he has characteristics, he has an aim. He 
is by our poor scales of measurement 
boundless love, boundless courage, bound- 
less generosity. He is thought and a stead- 
fast will. He is our friend and the light of 
the world. That briefly is the belief of the 
modern world with regard to God. 

I shall return to some of the phrases of 
this curious creed later on. Meanwhile 
I merely call attention to its main 
thesis, which appears again and again 
throughout the book. A little farther 
on Mr. Wells says (p. 27): "Then 
suddenly, in a little while, in his own 
time, God comes. This cardinal experi- 
ence is an undoubtedly immediate 
sense of God"; and again (p. 28): 
"One is assured that there is a Power 
that fights with us against the confusion 
and evil within us and without." In 
such sayings as these and in the whole 
protest of the book we have a strong 
reaction against the secularism and 
materialism that prevailed a few decades 
ago. Here we see a return to the 
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spiritual view of the universe to which 
Eucken and Bergson have pointed in 
philosophy, which even earlier both 
Romanes and Richard Jeffreys came to 
experience in their personal faith, and 
which now Mr. William Watson is show- 
ing in his later poetry. In Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through Mr. Wells has described 
how, through the frightful mental con- 
vulsions brought about by the war, there 
is awakening that hunger for God which 
we see in all ages, as in Augustine's 
Confessions and the heart cries of 
Hebrew psalmists. So significant is the 
situation here revealed, that, although 
Mr. Wells's latest book has already been 
amply reviewed, I think it calls for 
further and closer examination; indeed, 
it is provocative of many questions. 

First, then, I would ask, On what 
ground does this assurance of God rest ? 
For an assurance of God it is. This 
is not the quest for God, the hart panting 
for the water brooks, the inquirer's 
"feeling after God if haply they may find 
Him." The discovery is triumphantly 
proclaimed. There is no doubt about it. 
From first to last not a trace of hesitation 
appears in Mr. Wells. He is quite sure 
that he stands on firm ground — and 
What is that? Mr. Wells is prepared 
to answer this question. "Modern re- 
ligion," he says (p. 24), "bases its knowl- 
edge of God and its account of God 
entirely upon experience." We think 
of the mystic's insight, the Quaker's 
inner light, or perhaps the pragmatist's 
knowledge gained by action. That there 
is some reality corresponding to these 
ideas every believer in a truly spiritual 
religion will gladly admit. But one 
word in the sentence I have just quoted 
calls for close attention — the word 



"entirely." According to Mr. Wells, 
knowledge of God rests "entirely upon 
experience." In one sense the assertion 
may be admitted as quite obvious. If 
by the term "experience" we mean 
human experience generally, of course 
it is the fact that all knowledge of God 
comes through experience, since it comes 
and can come only by the media of think- 
ing minds. We have the experience of 
seers, prophets, even Jesus Christ him- 
self. The most devout believer of the 
Bible can see that the truth he derives 
from that volume comes to him through 
the spiritual experiences of its authors. 
But this is not what Mr. Wells means. 
Plainly he is thinking only of individual- 
istic experience. Now, why should he 
confine our knowledge of God any more 
than our knowledge of nature to this 
one very narrow channel? No doubt 
the student sees most clearly and knows 
most certainly those facts that he has 
himself discovered or at least verified 
by personal observation and experiment, 
say, with the microscope or in the 
laboratory. But this does not justify 
him in ignoring his textbooks or in de- 
spising the teaching of the great lights 
of science. Scientific knowledge rests on 
the observation, experiments, and think- 
ing of scientific men. Is it not analogous 
to say that religious knowledge rests on 
the experience of religious men — not 
necessarily the theologians and creed- 
makers with whom Mr. Wells is so scorn- 
fully angry, but rather the saints and 
seers. 

Moreover, when we consider the situa- 
tion, I think that we shall perceive that 
Mr. Wells has not adequately analyzed 
that very limited, because wholly indi- 
vidualistic, personal experience on which 
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he exclusively relies. He is careful to 
state that his religion is not Chris- 
tianity. How comes it, then, so strik- 
ingly to resemble the teachings of the 
New Testament? This "modern reli- 
ligion" appears in the heart of 
Christendom, on a soil saturated with 
Christian ideas and experiences, in an 
atmosphere of thought that has seen 
centuries of Christian teaching. We 
simply cannot ignore its environment if 
we would do justice to it. Is it con- 
ceivable that a Confucianist in Central 
China, not to mention an ancient 
Egyptian priest of Isis and Osiris, or a 
present-day pigmy in an African forest, 
could have had the "experience" of 
"God the Invisible King" which is 
depicted in this book? Its ideas are 
mainly and essentially Christian. Mr. 
Wells's conception of God is really 
that of a Christ-God. It comes nearer 
to the character of Jesus than to any 
other character in all ethnic and historical 
religions. The inference is that it is de- 
rived from the Gospels, perhaps through 
some process of thought working on 
long-forgotten memories buried in the 
subconscious mind of the author. In 
a word, Mr. Wells is a Christian without 
knowing it. This statement will require 
qualification. But I think it essentially 
true and just. For consider his descrip- 
tion of the character of God. He finds 
in God three qualities — -"boundless love, 
boundless courage, boundless generos- 
ity." The selection of just this trio — 
so much, no more — -is very singular. 
Does not the first quality include the 
third, for how could boundless love 
be other than boundlessly generous? 



The second is often affirmed, but never 
commented on by Mr. Wells, so that 
it is difficult to know what he means by 
it, or why he gives it so prominent and 
comparatively exclusive a position, while 
ignoring so many other virtues, such 
as justice and truth. Evidently the 
first-named attribute, "boundless love," 
is the chief attribute in Mr. Wells's 
estimation. But that is just the crown- 
ing Christian idea that "God is love." 
You could not find it in the cold Brahma 
of the Hindus, though certainly there is 
an approach to it in Krishna and the 
Buddha, both of them, however, are 
secondary divinities. It cannot be 
ascribed to the Mohammedan "Allah," 
together with the accompanying "bound- 
less generosity," when "infidels" are 
within reach, as in Turkish dealings 
with Armenians; nor is it consistent 
with the Jewish exclusiveness of mind 
of the Old Testament. It is essentially 
Christian, and in its splendid supremacy 
only Christian. 1 

But, while this is so, unquestionably 
there are other points in Mr. Wells's 
bizarre conception of divinity that are 
not to be traced to Christian sources. 
Thus he says of God, "he has begun and 
he will never end." We have a startling 
reason assigned for the first of these 
dogmatic assertions, but no reason 
offered for the second, though we are 
not informed how experience, which is 
wholly of the past and yet which is to be 
the sole source of the modern mind's 
theology, can so far authorize us to fore- 
cast the future on to all eternity. The 
existence of God, according to Mr. Wells, 
is the resultant of universal and con- 



1 But with limitations. For instance, why does Mr. Wells describe his God as a King, since 
he gives no hint of royal prerogatives ? 
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tinuous human consciousness. Thus we 
read: "The modern mind declares that, 
though he does not exist in matter or 
space, he exists in time, just as a cur- 
rent of thought may do ; that he changes 
and becomes more even as a man's pur- 
pose gathers itself together" — so far, 
an echo of Bergson. But now we read 
on (p. 73): "that somewhere in the 
dawning of mankind he had a beginning, 
an awakening, and that as mankind 
grows, with our eyes he looks out upon 
the universe he invades; with our 
hands, he lays hands upon it. All our 
truth, all our intentions and achieve- 
ments, he gathers to himself. He is the 
undying human memory, the increasing 
human will." Here Mr. Wells reverses 
the Pauline thought, saying in effect, 
"In us he lives and moves and has his 
being," not simply as the indwelling 
spirit, but as deriving his life from our 
lives. Mr. Wells meets the objection 
that this "is no more than saying that 
God is the collective mind and purpose of 
the human race" by citing the analogy 
of a man's body organism, though made 
up of a great multitude of cells, being 
not simply the addition of all of them, 
but much more. That may be granted, 
yet naturally one ventures to ask on what 
basis of fact is this daring conception to 
be established? In a half apologetic 
way Mr. Wells adds : " These are theoriz- 
ings about God." But even theorizings, 
however conjectural, are so much wasted 
thinking if no reasons can be given for 
them, and in this case no shadow of a 
reason is offered us. The only authority 
for this genetic theology in any way 
adduced appears in the opening phrase 
of the paragraph in which it is described, 
viz., "Modern religion declares," etc 



That is to say, it is just a declaration of 
"modern religion." That is all. Un- 
less "modern religion" has a quasi-papal 
authority for us the whole fabric of this 
strange theology can be regarded as no 
more than an irresponsible guess or a 
fantastic dream. 

On the other hand, set up merely as a 
thesis for consideration Mr. Wells's 
creed has serious difficulties to face. 
The divinity that constitutes itself out 
of the sum total of human life is not 
thought of as selective. Therefore it 
must include the experiences of primitive 
man from the dim antiquity of his origin 
hundreds of thousands of years ago, and 
the experiences of all races, savage Afri- 
cans, New Guinea cannibals, Teutonic 
barbarians, as well as civilized Greeks 
and Romans, English and French men. 
Besides, with Mr. Wells, the chief, indeed 
almost the only, attributes of God are 
ethical, and these of a superlatively 
good quality. Yet he has to allow for 
the fact of sin in the race, though he 
asserts it with some attempt to mini- 
mize its gravity. How can a God, 
deriving his very being from the mass 
of human life with all its pitiable frail- 
ties, not to say also its abominable 
vilenesses, be credited with those su- 
preme excellencies, with which, we 
are told "experience" and "modern 
religion" show us that God is endowed ? 
Surely this is a crazy notion. It is a 
pity that Mr. Wells has encumbered his 
exposition with it; for his main position 
could stand very well without it, if he 
would simply cut it out as an airy fancy 
of no consequence to his essential reli- 
gious thought. 

Another peculiarity of Mr. Wells's 
conception of God as the Invisible King 
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is also very different from the idea of 
God held by most Christians, although 
it has found its way into some Chris- 
tian speculation. This is the gnostic 
distinction between the Being of whom 
we have inward spiritual experience and 
the Creator and Sustainer of the physical 
universe. As regards a God of nature 
Mr. Wells is frankly agnostic. But he is 
decisive in the negation of a divine 
providence regulating external affairs, 
either cosmic phenomena or events of 
human history. Yet this negation is 
disloyal to agnosticism, which should 
leave the question of a providence open. 
Further, it is not consistent with agnosti- 
cism to assert that the God of internal 
experience cannot be also the God of 
nature. It is scarcely to the point to 
argue that the gnostic pessimism which 
defames the demiurge is the very opposite 
to that love of nature and high apprecia- 
tion, not only of its wonder and beauty 
and glory, but also of its spiritual in- 
fluences, which was the theme of 
psalmists' praises and to the apprecia- 
tion of which the greatest poets of all 
ages, from Homer and the author of the 
Book of Job to Wordsworth and Shelley, 
have opened our eyes. But it does give 
us cause to think with some concern 
of the limitations assigned to the gracious 
Helper who is the only God known to 
"modern religion." Mr. Wells says 
" he is one," and yet his teacher, William 
James, would not affirm so much. How 
can the mere interpretation of individual 
experience assure us that each and all 
of us are in contact with one and the 
same spiritual presence? Might it not 
be that every man had his own familiar 
spirit, or guardian angel? For what 
proof of absolute divinity does this 



experience give us, when unaided by 
knowledge derived from any larger 
revelation, especially that which Chris- 
tians believe that they have in Christ? 
Surely it would be not less sensible to 
ascribe the grace thus received to a 
patron saint, some gracious departed 
spirit visiting us from among the blessed 
dead. Mr. Wells is scornful about the 
theologians' affirmations of omnipotence, 
omniscience, and omnipresence. If the 
latter, in particular, is to be repudiated, 
there must be a question as to where 
God is to be found and a possibility of 
not being able to come into contact with 
him, owing to his absence from a par- 
ticular place at some time of need, as 
Elijah suggested to the prophets of Baal 
concerning their divinity at Carmel. 
But so primitive a pagan notion as this is 
not consistent with the main trend of 
Mr. Wells's confession of faith which is 
much wider in its sweep, more spiritual 
in its character, more gracious and 
encouraging in its aim. 

This inconsistency drives us to the 
conclusion that, while theoretically Mr. 
Wells rejects Christianity, practically 
what he believes and urges upon us with 
the fervor of gospel preaching is actually 
Christian truth, which stands or falls 
with the reality of the Christian revela- 
tion, the light that comes to us from 
Jesus Christ. Therefore, I repeat, Mr. 
Wells is a Christian without knowing it. 
Why, then, should he be so vehement 
in his repudiation of Christianity ? His 
bete noir is the Nicene Creed. I have 
no concern to defend the phrases of that 
production of Greek controversial the- 
ology. But it can only be understood in 
the light of its antecedents and environ- 
ment, nor should it be made the occasion 
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of a violent attack on Athanasius as 
though that venerated father were the 
prince of bigots, whereas he really was 
more generous and liberal-minded than 
his opponents, and cared but little for 
formal phrases, so long as he could 
secure the one idea which he held to be 
vital to Christianity, the idea of the 
full personal divinity of Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Wells especially blames the 
church fathers for introducing one 
idea for which they cannot be held 
responsible. This is the idea of the 
divine sonship of Christ. A reader of 
God the Invisible King who was ignorant 
of the Bible and its contents might be 
led to suppose that this idea had crept 
in under the influence of Greek theogo- 
nies. But, in point of fact, it is originally 
a Hebraistic thought. The divine son- 
ship of Israel and her king which appears 
in the Old Testament, of course, is not 
so definite as that set forth in the Chris- 
tian faith. Still, the thought is there 
in germ and the phrase and its imagery 
already present. In the New Testament 
this idea is much more specific and 
personal, with direct application to 
Jesus Christ. It is quite central to the 
teaching of Paul, so that some have 
regarded that apostle as its originator 
in Christian theology. But only the 
most drastic criticism of the Gospels can 
allow us to escape from the conclusion 
that our Lord applied it to himself (see 
especially Matthew 11:27; 21:37). 
Then why belabor Athanasius and his 
friends on account of it? The intro- 
duction of the key-word of the Nicene 
Creed, Homadusion, was an innova- 
tion. Arius was strong in his appeal to 
timorous conservatives on that point. 
But when Mr. Wells selects, not this 



term, but the idea of Christ as Son of 
God for his main attack on the Greek 
theologians, he is not fair to them in 
ignoring the source from which they 
derived it. 

There are two other points in Mr. 
Wells's criticism of Christianity, on 
which I will only touch, in order to avoid 
misapprehension. They both refer to 
the advanced Catholic doctrine. 

First, with regard to its fundamental 
position, Mr. Wells writes (p. 192): 
"The church, with its sacraments and 
sacerdotalism is a disease of Chris- 
tianity. Save for a few doubtful inter- 
polations, there is no evidence that 
Christ tolerated either blood sacrifices 
or the mysteries of priesthood. All these 
antique grossnesses were superadded 
after his martyrdom." 

With the protest of this paragraph I 
quite concur. But, then, it gives no 
reason for Mr. Wells's rejection of 
Christianity, since it distinctly declares 
that the things it repudiates are not 
to be traced to the teaching of Christ 
and cannot claim his authority. It 
denounces degeneration, corruption, 
adulteration. To say that the stream 
has been contaminated is not to con- 
demn the spring from which it is 
derived. 

Secondly, Mr. Wells has discovered 
a frightful passage in some publication of 
"a certain Society of the Holy Cross," 
where a child six years of age is threat- 
ened with "the everlasting fires of hell" 
if it does not confess its sins to the priest. 
It is difficult to determine which is 
greatest, the abominable cruelty or the 
idiotic absurdity of such a notion. 
But Mr. Wells knows that this is not 
Christianity, though I suppose some 
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people calling themselves Christians 
try to think that they ought to teach it 
to infants as the doctrine of the Christ, 
who shamed the religionists of his day 
by bidding them become like the chil- 
dren, in whom he delighted. 

With these and similarly one-sided 
and half-baked criticisms of Christianity 
in the negative part of his book, and 
some strange flights of fancy treated as 
certain truths guaranteed by that new 
pope "the modern mind" in its positive 



and affirmative statements, Mr. Wells 
is provocative of controversy. Never- 
theless, there is a vital idea in it that 
outweighs all its dubious notions and 
may be welcomed as one of the signs of 
the times full of hope and cheer. Here 
is an earnest attempt to break up the 
crust of convention, to turn from the 
dust and ashes of secularism and weary 
worldliness, to open up the living wells 
of the spiritual life, and once again to 
find the soul's only satisfaction in God. 
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The course of history is punctuated 
here and there by the extraordinary 
achievements of isolated individuals who 
seem, at first glance, to have been 
detached from their groups by the radical 
character of their contributions to prog- 
ress. On the other hand, they seem to 
be dependent upon each other because 
of the similarity of their expressed 
thought. An excellent illustration of 
this is seen in the case of the apostle Paul 
when he broke with Judaism and began 
to shape Christian thought; or in the 
case of Luther, who opposed the estab- 
lished churchly order and inaugurated 
the momentous Reformation movement. 
Each of these leaders appears unrelated 
to his past when once he is well started 
on his great work, and the one seems to 



have been guided in his course by the 
recorded thought of his predecessor. 

Both Paul and Luther have much in 
common through their mutual insistence 
upon justification by faith and by faith 
alone. The similarity of belief should 
really be extended to a similarity of 
experience within certain limits. As far 
as all outward evidence is concerned, 
Luther depended upon Paul for his con- 
ception of salvation, but the appropriate 
question to ask at this point is whether 
or not he learned his doctrine of justifica- 
tion from Paul's letters. In the same 
way we may ask whether or not Paul 
learned his doctrine from Abraham's 
experience. 

It has been customary to point out 
the likenesses in belief which are pre- 



